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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOK MARKETS. 

BY OLIVER B. BUNCE. 



As assertion' made in a recent magazine article that there are 
twenty readers of books in the United States to one in Great 
Britain only exaggerates a little a prevalent conviction. Declara- 
tions similar to this are continually put forth, not only here, but 
abroad, until almost every one has come to believe them to be 
true. And yet it is easy, I think, to show that they are un- 
supported by facts ; and my present purpose is to marshal a little 
illuminating testimony bearing thereon. 

The method of publishing and circulating books in one 
country may yield larger profits than the methods of other 
countries, — as, for instance, the high-priced books for circulating 
libraries in England compared with the low-priced books in this 
country, — but a fair test of the reading activity of any people 
largely lies in the rewards they are willing to pay the authors 
whose books they peruse. A comparison between the profits of 
authors in England and authors in the United States shows a 
striking difference. When I remember how enormous were the 
gains of Sir "Walter Scott, how brilliant were the profits of 
Charles Dickens ; when I recall that Bulwer received a hundred 
thousand dollars * for the privilege of printing a cheap edition of 
his novels for ten years ; that George Eliot was paid thirty-five 
thousand dollars for " Bomola," and made seventy-five thousand 
dollars out of " Middlemarch " ; that within three months after 
the publication of the fourth volume of Macaulay's "History" 
the Longmans se.nt him a hundred thousand dollars, I wonder in 
what fairy-land these things could have occurred. 

I know not what Tennyson's arrangements are with his present 
publishers, but at one time he received the fixed sum of twenty- 

* It seems to me advisable, in the frequent compari ons of prices I shall have to 
make, to give always the American approximate equivalent for the English mone- 
tary term. 
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five thousand dollars a year for his copyrights, whether he pub- 
lished anything new or not. It would be* interesting to compare 
these figures with Longfellow's yeai-ly receipts. Trollope frankly 
tells ns just what he received for his novels, which in many in- 
stances was not less than fifteen thousand dollars down. Mr. Koe 
was the most successful of recent American novelists, and yet it 
is doubtful if any of his much-read novels yielded him more than 
half this amount. Anthony Trollope's prices were not at all ex- 
ceptional, every English novelist in the first rank obtaining as 
much, and a few considerable more.' Some single books in this 
country, such as "Uncle Tom's Cabin," "The Wide, Wide 
World," "Ben Hur," have yielded their authors a large profit; but 
I know of no author publishing rapidly book after book whose av- 
erage receipts are at all equal to those of English authors of corre- 
sponding rank. And if we compare exceptional books, England 
still pays much more liberally than we do. George Eliot, as I 
have already mentioned, is said to have made seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars from "Middlemarch." "Ben Hur," large as the re- 
turns have been, can scarcely equal this. 

If a disinterested person desired to ascertain the comparative 
literary activity of two countries, he would naturally compare the 
literary journals of each with the other. Could there be a surer 
test ? If we place before us copies of the Athenaeum, the Satur- 
day Review, and the Spectator, we see at once what is going on in 
the English world of letters. If we place by their side the only 
three American periodicals with which comparison can be made, 
the Nation, the Critic, the Literary World, the difference is 
rather astonishing. In a copy of the Athenaeum now before me I 
count thirty-six columns of book announcements and advertise- 
ments ; in the Nation of the same date about seven columns, the 
columns being of equal length. In another number of the 
Athenaeum I find twenty-three columns, against four columns in 
the Nation of the corresponding issue. The other American literary 
journals exhibit a similar disproportion in comparison with En- 
glish journals. How are we to account for this remarkable dif- 
ference ? Is it to be believed that the lesser activity pertains to 
a much larger body of book-buyers ? If all other evidence was 
closed against us, this fact would be sufficient to show in which 
land books are the more bought and the more read. An examina- 
tion of these announcements by detail is exceedingly suggestive — 
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here so few books comparatively within the higher range of thought; 
there so much activity in every branch of intellectual effort. 

Every one knows something of the great circulating-library 
system of England. The magnitude of the Mudie library is of 
itself proof of the existence there of a very large, alert, and eager 
book-reading community. We have many libraries in this country, 
— public libraries, circulating libraries, free libraries, — but their 
aggregate consumption of books is much below that of Mudie's. 
In truth, it is not uncommon for Mudie to take on the day of 
publication more copies of a book at a high price than could be 
sold throughout the United States at a lower price. When, for 
instance, Anthony Trollope's autobiography was published, Mudie 
subscribed for 1,500 copies, the retail price being five dollars. I 
think any publisher here will bear me out in saying that it is 
doubtful if so many copies could be sold in this country even at 
half the price. The book was published here in cheap form, at 
about twenty-five cents, and had, no doubt, a very good sale. Had 
it been published in England at that price, I am justified in say- 
ing that the sale would have reached some immense figure. When 
Proude's " History of England " was first published, Mudie sub- 
scribed for a thousand copies ; yet no publisher here thought it 
prudent to make an edition for this market, although a thousand 
copies, at the usual price of works of the kind, would have insured 
the publisher against loss. These instances indicate the volume of 
Mudie's business. The ordinary edition of a three- volume English 
novel is five hundred copies, the greater number of which are 
taken by Mudie. Published here at a dollar and a half, the 
edition could not exceed two thousand copies, or if in paper 
covers at fifty cents, five thousand might be reached. The 
English edition must be estimated to have for each copy from ten 
to twenty readers, counting each family as one reader. 

Mudie's central establishment at London and his branches in 
all the towns are so large, so vital a fact in English publishing 
that they render the issue of many books possible that could not 
otherwise be printed. This system, moreover, greatly increases the 
rewards of authorship. The prices of books for circulating libraries 
are very high, and with every notably successful book the profits 
are greatly beyond anything that we experience in America. 

But while the prices by the library system are high, English 
readers obtain books for perusal at a very small cost. For five 
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dollars a year a subscriber has the command of all the literature 
of the day ; for twenty-five dollars a year he receives his 
fortnightly parcel of various books, which he may taste, read, or 
reject at his pleasure. Here with us every individual book, so 
far as it looks for individual buyers, has to overcome the reluc- 
tance, if not the hostility, of the public; for no man will deliber- 
ately purchase a book unless he has assurance that it is what he 
wants. Under the English library system the reader is brought 
in contact with every book, no given book involving a special 
outlay ; and hence every new production enjoys an opportunity 
that is denied most of the new books under our methods. I be- 
lieve that the English library system, with its large body of alert 
and accessible readers, has been the means of building up an ex- 
pansive and catholic literature. It may be asked how it is that 
the innumerable public libraries with us do not produce similar 
results. There are several thousands of them, and yet, while they 
obtain books at much less cost than the English libraries do, they 
seem to exert a very small effect upon numbers printed. On the 
contrary, editions have become smaller as these institutions have 
multiplied, so that the suspicion arises whether they are not 
detrimental to literary interests. How there should be this differ- 
ence in results between circulating libraries supported by sub- 
scription and libraries free to all comers, I am not prepared to 
say. As for subscription circulating libraries in this country, they 
are wholly insignificant. Their total purchases of books make a 
paltry showing by the side of Mudie's splendid orders. 

One misleading circumstance in comparing the sale of books 
in England and the United States is the habit of putting the sale 
of high-priced books, designed almost exclusively for circulating 
libraries, in comparison with the same book here at a very low 
price for popular circulation. Obviously in such cases there must 
be a wide difference between the relative figures. But if we could 
compare readers with readers, instead of buyers with buyers, the 
difference would vanish. It is also necessary, in making compari- 
sons, to select books the authors of which have equal popularity 
with readers on both sides of the ocean. Macaulay in numerous 
very cheap editions has had an immense sale in this country, but at 
a much higher price he has had an immense sale in England. If we 
knew the number of readers his books have had in England through 
the libraries, we should be in better position than now to make an 
VOL. CL.— NO. 401. (Jl 
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exact comparison between his readers here and abroad. A few years 
ago, when a cheap edition of his history was put upon the English 
market, sixty thousand volumes went off the first month or two, 
and since then innumerable editions have been printed. 

One of the most brilliant English successes in recent years is 
Green's "History of the English People." The English publish- 
ers announced about a year ago the sale of a hundred and thirty- 
two thousand copies. I know of nothing with us comparable to 
this. Higginson's "History of the United States "has had a 
very large sale, but the price is much lower. It is intended, 
moreover, for young readers, and there has been a large school 
consumption. I am not unmindful of the wonderful success of 
General Grant's " Memoirs " — a success unprecedented in liter- 
ature. But look how many circumstances combined to make it 
so. A general, passionately loved, writing on his death-bed the 
history of campaigns that enlisted the profoundest patriotism of 
the people, insured for it at the beginning a vast circulation. 
Then we recall how it was carried by thousands of active agents 
to every house in the land. Never was there a book waited for by 
so eager, so admiring a multitude. A book produced under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary and sold by methods so special is in 
no wise a test of the intellectual tastes of the people. We must 
compare the sale of Green's " History," not with that of Grant's 
"Memoirs," but rather with the sales of Bancroft, or McMaster, 
or Hildreth, if we would accurately judge of the comparative de- 
mand for historical literature. When the first volume of Mc- 
Master's " History of the People of the United States " appeared, 
it was believed to have been inspired by Green, and was hailed 
with enthusiasm. There were many indications of a brilliant 
literary and popular success, and yet the sale has not been more 
than a twentieth of that of its great English model. This is very 
significant, and is enough, of itself, to dispose of the notion that 
we buy more books than the English do. 

Some years ago Macmillan published what is known as the 
Globe Edition of Shakspeare. This edition was a compact 12mo 
volume, printed in small type, but type so perfectly cut that the 
impressions looked as if they were taken from copperplate. It 
was in every particular a fairly perfect specimen of book-manu- 
facture ; yet the price was only sixty-two cents. Fifty thousand 
copies went off immediately. An edition was published in this 
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country, probably from duplicate plates, but the price was higher 
and the sale comparatively slight. About the same time there 
appeared in England a religious series known as " Heaven Our 
Home Series," the name being derived from the title of the first 
book. This series attained in England, it is said, a sale close to a 
hundred thousand copies each volume; but the reprint in this coun- 
try, as near as I can ascertain, did not reach a tenth of this figure. 

But there are frequently local differences that account for 
marked divergences — sometimes price, sometimes the local popu- 
larity of the author. It is not easy to find a book that stands 
upon equal conditions in both countries. Looking over the list 
of recent books, there is one which seems to me to afford favora- 
ble circumstances for a just comparison. Charles Darwin is 
probably as well known and as popular with readers here as in 
England. I am unable to say what difference there is in the sales 
of his books in the two countries ; but the recent biography by 
his son, Francis Darwin, gives us just the facts we are in search 
of. This book is published in England in three volumes at $9, 
and in this country in two volumes at $4.50 ; yet the sale in 
England at double the price has been twice as large. Moreover, 
as the greater number of copies there went into the libraries, 
they had probably ten times as many readers. I consider this a 
conclusive test as to the comparative demand for intellectual books 
by readers in England and readers in the United States. 

Much has been said about the greater sale of the " Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica " in the United States than in England. Sev- 
eral editions were published here at a much lower price, and the 
sale was pushed in each instance by an army of active agents. 
Had this work been published in this country at one-half the 
English price, and sold, as it was in England, through the 
regular book channels, the showing woiild have been very differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, the large consumption here of a work of so 
high a character is very creditable to our people. "We are 
distinctively, as a nation, buyers of dictionaries and cyclopaedias. 
There is abundance of money in the country, and a wide-spread 
thirst for practical information, even on the part of those who 
care nothing for literature. We are, however, by no means alone 
in this. It is declared that two hundred thousand copies of 
Chambers's "Information for the People" have been sold in 
Great Britain, and that Knight's Penny Magazine, which was a 
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sort of cyclopaedia, had at one time a circulation of the same 
number. 

Encyclopaedias with us have been pushed with great ingenuity 
and energy, and in recent years they have been sold in large 
numbers by the instalment plan. This method of selling books 
cannot be considered as at all indicative of our national literary 
tastes, inasmuch as most of the people that buy in this way are 
ready for anything that gives them immediate possession with 
pay-day somewhere in the future, whether it is a cyclopaedia, a 
piano, a sewing-machine, or a new carpet. The only index 
of the intellectual tendencies of a people is what they search for 
and select. Unless, indeed, there is selection, there is nothing 
that concerns the present question. The demand at the libraries 
is one index of what readers prefer; the demand at the book 
stores is another ; although neither the libraries nor the book 
stores escape the crazes of the hour, and are often beset by people 
who never resort to them except when rushing to read the last 
literary sensation. It is obvious that the idle reading of any book 
that chances in the way is not an intellectual proceeding. There 
are hundreds of thousands of our people carrying a little spare 
money in their pockets who are ready to kill an unoccupied hour 
with a book, indifferent as to whether it is " Peck's Bad Boy," a 
sensational romance, or a comic almanac. 

There are many " libraries " of standard works published in 
England in excellent style and at a very low price, with which 
we here have nothing to correspond. Morley's Universal Library 
consists mainly of classics. The volumes are a crown 8vo, neatly 
printed and bound in half cloth, the price being thirty-six cents 
per volume.* Although not commenced until 1885, the sales 
last December were authoritatively declared to have reached four 
hundred and eighty-six thousand volumes. A certain proportion 
of this number, however, probably came to America, where the 
publishers have a branch house. The Chandos Classics is a col- 
lection of standard authors, in compact volumes, bound in cloth, 
at thirty-six cents each, of which the publishers announce that 
they have sold over three and a half million copies. Bohn's Li- 
brary is famous the world over, and the sales have been enormous; 
but I have been unable to obtain definite figures. Some recent 

* This Is the price' in England. The same books imported to the United States 
are sold at an advance of about 50 per cent. 
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"libraries," consisting of minor gems in literature, selling as low 
as six and twelve cents, have been projected in England, and are 
popular successes. The Canterbury Poets, consisting solely of 
poetical selections, neatly bound, and yet selling at twenty-four 
cents each, is a recent successful venture, some of the volumes 
reaching large sales. The Camelot Library is a series of well- 
selected books, neatly bound in cloth, at twenty-four cents a copy. 

A small proportion of each of these " libraries " comes to 
America, but no publisher here has ventured upon anything simi- 
lar. We have editions of the standard authors offered at low 
prices, but they are, for the most part, clumsily made, badly 
printed, and vulgarly bound. No man with a taste for well-made 
books can touch them. In addition to these libraries the great 
authors are issued in England in delightful styles at almost a nom- 
inal price. A new edition of Thackery is a charm to behold, and 
yet the price is but twenty-four cents a volume, or in half bind- 
ing thirty-six cents. The Bronte novels are now appearing in 
exquisite little volumes, necessarily with small type, but perfectly 
printed, and in tasteful half-binding at thirty-six cents, and in 
paper covers at the astonishing low price of twelve cents each. 
The latest venture in this line is an edition of Kingsley's novels in 
octavo volumes from new type, perfectly printed on excellent 
paper at the astonishing price of sixpence (or twelve cents). A 
hundred thousand copies of the first of the series, " Westward 
Ho," went off immediately, and the sales now are far beyond this 
number. Editions that unite perfect workmanship with great 
cheapness are not made in the United States. The enormous sale 
in England of these low-priced editions disposes of the assertion 
often made that the English people do not care to own books, but 
read simply what they borrow from the circulating libraries. 

One surprising feature in English publishing is the immense 
consumption of evangelical literature. Some years ago the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge published " The Pilgrim's 
Progress " at two cents, the first edition being a million copies. 
Many others of the religious classics have been published at the 
same astonishing low price. This society has a magazine, entitled 
Dawn of Day, with a monthly circulation of 250,000 copies. The 
activity of the society is one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing features of English publishing. We have nothing here that 
fairly compares with it. It is now issuing a series of penny tales 
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by the most popular novelists. Twelve had been issued up to last 
December, with an aggregrate sale at that time of 1,340,000 copies. 

We in this country print many books, but the issues of the 
cheap-fiction libraries, which are scattered in such numbers over 
the country, are rather to our disgrace than our credit. When 
one looks at the display of these volumes on the book-stands, he 
asks in despair whether it is possible that there is no such thing 
as taste. In one thing we do, indeed, evince a great supremacy ; 
for no nation equals us in a knowledge of the arts of how to make 
a book hideous. In that public education of which we boast so 
much, in that spread of intelligence in which we think we are so 
superior, how is it that taste in these things is so rare ? In former 
years the books that the pedlers carried through the country, and 
which were bought by farmers' wives as ornaments for the centre- 
table, were monuments of showy and vulgar taste. To-day the 
paper-covered novel equals these examples in all that is repulsive. 
In any fair estimate of the intellectual tendencies of a people, 
productions of this character should be placed on the debit rather 
than on the credit side. 

In magazine literature we compare favorably with the rest of 
the world. Reviews of a high intellectual character are more 
abundant in England than here, but magazines of a superior popu- 
lar order are numerous with us, some of them circulating very 
largely. These productions are handsomely printed, their 
pictorial features excel in artistic quality anything abroad, and 
their literature is commonly very good. In all particulars they 
reflect credit upon the country, and afford certainly a surprising 
contrast to the cheap issues of popular fiction. How is it that 
taste can be so manifestly absent from one class of our publica- 
tions and exhibit such ascendency in another ? The demand for 
magazines of discussion, of symposia on religious, socialistic, 
economic, and political themes, has recently greatly increased. 
This is not so much evidence of a taste for literature as proof of 
a remarkably wide-extended intellectual fermentation on all 
matters immediately affecting the practical and moral welfare of 
the community. In England there is a noticeable demand for 
magazines of a religious or semi-religious character. I have 
already spoken of the Dawn of Day. Good Words is an estimable 
and widely-read magazine of this class, and there are others. We 
have nothing here exactly their equivalent, although there are 
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periodicals designed specially for Sunday-school teachers, which 
have a large clientele. Nor have we anything here that is a sub • 
stitute for Chambers's Journal, which is extensively read by in- 
telligent artisans, and always unites useful articles with entertain- 
ing fiction. As for story-papers of the Ledger class, they are 
numerous under both flags, and the running pretty nearly equal. 
When the American publisher hears of the great number of 
book-buyers here, he wistfully asks himself, Where are they ? He 
knows that school-books, text-books, and books of reference sell 
largely, and that occasionally there is a great rush for a novel of 
some kind. But if there are twenty readers in this country to 
one in England, or ten to one, or one to one, where are they ? 
He finds the English literary journals teeming with announce- 
ments; he sees Murray, and the Longmans, and Macmillan, and 
Blackwood, and Kegan Paul, and many other houses, ceaselessly 
producing volumes which here would soon, ruin any publisher that 
should put his capital in them ; and wonders again where the great 
body of American readers is to be found. For books of science, 
for standard histories, for books of information, there is consider- 
able demand; but for books of imagination, outside of fiction, 
books strictly intellectual in character, books that come distinctly 
under the name of literature, there are very few buyers indeed. 
One of our great publishing houses fortifies itself with its periodi- 
cals, another with its school-books and cyclopaedias, another with 
a great printing establishment; but no house can stand alone in 
the field of belle-lettres and survive. The houses that have 
attempted it have gone by. There is a public that devours the 
newspapers; there is a public that buys the magazines, sometimes 
mainly for the pictures; there is a public that idles over the last 
sensational novel; but the public that exhibits a genuine taste for 
higher reading, and is ready to welcome productions of genius in 
this field, is very limited indeed. And yet this public is larger 
than the consumption of books indicates. The appetite of every 
true lover of books is omnivorous; he needs a large income in 
order to satisfy his literary hunger. There are hosts, therefore, 
who would become an eager constituency for books did their means 
permit it. For these people we need cheap and neat editions of 
standard authors, such as are produced in England, and for new 
publications an extended and thorough circulating-library system. 

0. B. Bunce. 



